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Improved Service Gives Our Freights 


The Competitive Edge 


Some shippers look for 
speed; others for consis- 
tent, reliable service. SP 
offers both. About two- 

thirds of our trains move 
expedited and contract 
traffic throughout the 
system each day. 


For almost 50 years, the Blue Streak 
Merchandise has been one of America’s 
speediest freight trains and a “star” for 
Southern Pacific. It averages 45 miles per 
hour—including stops—throughout its 
2,452 mile trip from East St. Louis to 
Los Angeles, 

It’s fast because it has to be. Among 
the commodities aboard the BSM are 
carloads of auto parts from eastern man- 
ufacturing plants en route to the auto 
manufacturer’s assembly plants on the 
West Coast. The competitive pace of this 
industry demands that shipments be co- 
ordinated precisely with production and 
distribution schedules. The BSM’s re- 
liable performance over the years has 
earned it a fine reputation among ship- 
pers. 

As an SP “star” the BSM no longer 
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Many factors contribute to reliable consistent service. Train crews, like this‘one at Ogden, 
play a significant role, but so do hundreds of other employees whose work is essential tothe 
performance of our freight service. Left to right: Engineer Arthello Cheney, Fireman Brent 
Durham, Conductor Brent Jorgensen, and Brakeman Ed Callantine, 
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shines alone. Today, it shares the lime- 
light with 16 other fast freight trains 
whose time-sensitive cargo requires ex- 
pedited schedules. 

These “super-expedited” freights, as 
they are designated, most often handle 
perishables, TOFC (Trailer-On-Flat-Car) 
shipments, and auto parts. Many have 
been given specia} names—tlike the 
BSM—in addition to their standard rail- 
road designations. 

Two of our newest schedules, the 
Golden West Piggyback Express and the 
Golden Gate Piggyback Express, offer 
three-day service for freight-ali-kinds, 
perishables, or containers shipped under 
international micro-bridge arrangements 
between California and Chicago. The 
“Golden Gate” schedule moves traffic 
from northern California through SP’s 
Ogden gateway with connections into 
Chicago via the D&RGW and the BN. 
The “Golden Pig” services Southern Cal- 
ifornia via the Golden State Route and 
interchanges with the BN at Kansas City. 

Perishables moving in refrigerator cars 
receive super-expedited service to Chi- 
cago, New York, Canada and other east- 
ern points on the Golden West Express 
and the Salad Bowl Express—two sche- 
dules that were established after the de- 
regulation of perishables in 1979, 

The Memphis Blue Streak Merchan- 
dise, namesake of the famous BSM, pro- 
vides fast service for traffic moving 
through our intermodal center at Mem- 
phis which opened in 1979. The MBSM 
leaves Memphis nightly at 7 p.m. and 
runs-through to Los Angeles, making the 
2,192-mile trip in 53 hours at an aver- 


The Dock-to-Dock Service Contract Program is explained to shippers in these promotional 


age speed of 45 miles per hour. It arrives 
at 10 p.m.—in plenty of time for early 
morning deliveries. 

Another one of our super-expedited 
freights is the LABRF, also known as the 
Advance Star Pacer. This is a “hot” 
schedule with piggyback and freight- 
forwarder traffic between Los Angeles 
and Portland, where it interchanges with 
the BN for the final leg of its journey to 
Seattle. 

Not all shippers need super-expedited 
service, however. Those who don’t con- 
sider speed the top priority, look for con- 
sistency. 

Two years ago, SP established its 
Dock-to-Dock Service Contract Program 
to provide consistent, reliable rail service 
to shippers with non-expedited general 
merchandise. It was a “first” for our 
company and the railroad industry. 


The program offers dependable transit , 


times between several key points along 
our lines. For example, our service con- 
tract between Portland and the Los An- 
geles Basin area (Watson, City of In- 
dustry, Anaheim and Los Angeles) calls 
for four-day service with 90 percent con- 
sistency at five days. 

“We are saying that between Portland 
and LA, 90 percent of the cars will reach 
the consignee’s dock on or before the 
fifth day,” notes Hume Bryant, the Mar- 
keting Department’s manager of service 
planning and mastermind of the service 
contract concept. “According to recent 
figures, our actual performance for this 
flow averaged 3.8 days with 95 percent of 
the cars arriving on or before the fifth 
day.” 


brochures. 


Tom Choppin, assistant terminal superin- 
tendent at Ogden, reviews statistical reports 
used in evaluating the performance of 
trains and car movements. 


Randy Doyle 


Service contracts have been imple- 
mented along many of our busiest routes. 
Six day service standards are in effect 
westbound between Los Angeles and 
East St. Louis, New Orleans and Mem- 
phis. We offer a 3.5-day dock-to-dock 
service standard between Ogden and San 
Francisco, and three days between the 
Texas Gulf Coast area and New Orleans. 
1981 will see additional general merchan- 
dise flows being added, and the inclusion 
of perishable, auto, auto parts and 
TOFC flows. 

When this program began in 1979, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the cars were 
not arriving on time. Today, over 85 per- 
cent meet or surpass the service stan- 
dards. 

“That’s an impressive improvement 
and we are very pleased,” Bryant says. 
“Credit for our success, however, must 
be shared with every employee who 
works with these traffic flows.” 

This about-face in our performance 
was achieved as a result of cooperation 
and new commitments from the Oper- 
ating Department, which provides the 
service, and the Traffic Department, 
which sells the service. 

“Each service contract represents care- 
fully agreed upon goals and objectives 
for integrating the commercial (sales) 
and operating functions of the railroad,” 


Timetables set a train’s pace, but employees are essential to consistent service, 


Bryant says. ‘‘These are internal agree- 
ments between Operating and Traffic— 
not contracts between Southern Pacific 
and shippers—which assure that the ser- 
vice the Operating Department is pro- 
viding is the same service the Traffic 
Department is selling.” 

The contract’s service standards evolve 
through the study of traffic flows—an 
analysis of what goods move over certain 


The Dock-to-Dock 
Service Contract Program 
is a “first”? for SP 
and the railroad industry. 


routes. Standards are developed for each 
part of a car’s movement along this flow: 
from the amount of time needed to pick 
up a car and move it through a terminal, 
to transit times between terminals, and 
finally to the receiver’s dock. This takes 
into account such items as blocking, train 
schedules, car distribution, locomotive 
dispatching and budgets. 

The Traffic Department sets up its 
goals and objectives—basically what type 
of service will attract shippers—for a 
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traffic flow. Then, through the Mar- 
keting Department’s Service Planning 
Group, it works with the Operating 
Department to establish feasible service 
levels. 

When the negotiations are completed, 
an agreement has been reached between 
the two departments and realistic goals 
have been established. The Operating 
Department has agreed to specific dock- 
to-dock service levels; the Traffic 
Department is committed to generating 
the volume and revenue for the service. 

The success of service contracts is 
measured over the long term using a set 
of sophisticated systems and procedures: 

* The Master Service Plan maps out 
our objectives for establishing and main- 
taining service levels that will attract 
shippers. 

* The Service Performance System 
measures the quality of our service. 
Dock-to-dock transit times of carloads 
are monitored between 850 pairs of 
origin/destination points along our lines 
to assure that we provide a consistent 
level of service. 

* The Profitability Measurement Sys- 
tem helps identify where improvements 
in our service will offer the greatest 
financial benefit for our company. This 
system compares our operating expenses 
with shipper’s revenues for each traffic 
flow. 

The results from the Service Contracts 
Program have been good. Shippers are 
pleased with the consistent, reliable ser- 
vice and SP has benefited as well. 

Last year, when the recession began to 
affect businesses—including the rail- 
toad’s—service contract routes suffered 
only a 10 percent decline in traffic, as op- 
posed to a 20 percent decline for all long- 
haul general merchandise traffic. This 10 
percent difference meant an additional 
$12 million in revenue for SP. 

“We retained the business,” Bryant 
says, “because of our performance. 
Shippers knew they could depend on us.” 

As good as service standards or super- 
expedited schedules may be, they cannot 
deliver the service alone. It takes people, 
working together, to transform these 
ideas into reality. 

“Everyone contributes to a train’s on- 
time performance,” says Rob Krebs, vice 
president-operations. ‘‘Dispatchers, 
yardmasters, laborers, tie gangs, signal 
maintainers, train crews, yard office per- 
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A “super-expedited” westbound piggyback train moves along SP’s Overland Route at Alazon, Nevada. 


somnel, electricians, carmen . . . the list 
goes on and on. 

“We need to constanily remind 
ourselves that it’s our jobs, and the ef- 
forts we put into performing them, that 
determine a train’s performance and ulti- 
mately, SP’s reputation. We are the ones 
who can make or break a schedule. 

“® five-minute delay may not seem 
like much, but if a super-expedited train 
like the Golden Piggyback Express ex- 
periences a short delay every time it 
changes crews, goes into a siding or 
tefuels, we’re going to lose a couple of 
hours on the schedule. The train arrives 
late and the shippers are mad. Their 
goods were supposed to be there at 6 
a.m,, not 8 or9.”” 

Moving traffic over our almost 14,000 
miles of main line track is our company’s 
most demanding job. It requires thou- 
sands of people to support every train 
operation—from train crews, dispatchers 
and trainmasters to computer program- 
mers, clerks and traffic analysts. And it 
demands precise coordination and co- 
operation from everyone. 

It begins with good equipment. SP 
recently completed the largest fleet ex- 
pansion and modernization program in 
its history. During 1980, the company 


took delivery of 200 locomotives, 75 
cabooses, 13 automobile carrier racks, 
and 1,100 freight cars costing a total of 
$200 million. An additional 78 loco- 
motives were completely rebuilt in our 
shops at a cost of $30.4 million. These 
additions to the $584 million in new and 
rebuilt equipment acquired in 1978 and 
1979, plus the planned rebuilding pro- 
gram for 1981 to 1983, give SP virtually 
all the power and most of the freight 
loading capacity it will need for the next 
several years. 

A solid roadbed and tracks to accom- 
odate heavy carloads safely at high 
speeds are also essential. Combined 
maintenance and capital budgets for 
roadways, sidings, yards, centralized 
traffic control systems and other im- 
provements in our physical plant are ex- 
pected to rise from $425 million in 1980 
to $540 million this year. 

A substantial part of the track work 
centers on the rehabilitation of the Kan- 
sas City linea $97-million project to 
restore the Tucumcari-to-Topeka portion 
to 60 mile-per-hour conditions. It is ex- 
pected to be completed this year. The ac- 
quisition of this line has opened up new 
markets for SP—most notably grain 
shipments, intermodal traffic to and 
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from Chicago, and other midwestern 
markets—and shortened transit times for 
east coast and midwest shipments to 
Southern California. 

In addition, system tie gangs are ex- 
pected to install more than two million 
ties throughout the system. The main line 
between New Orleans and Houston is 
getting 200,000 new ties to improve this 
important corridor where petrochemical 
traffic dominates. Continuous welded 
rail is being installed between Roseville 
and Gerber on California’s East Valley 
Line and on the Kansas City line. 

The best equipment, tracks and sched- 
ules, however, are of little value without 
SP people. It takes thousands of ver- 
satile, hard-working employees to make 
our “hotshots” hot and our dock-to- 
dock service standards reliable. 

“As corny as it may sound,” Simpson 
adds, “one person does make a differ- 
ence. The more expedited trains we run, 
the more demanding our jobs become. It 
takes real pros—employees with the 
know-how and pride—to achieve the ef- 
ficient, reliable service that shippers 
want,”’ 

“You can sell a promise once,” Bryant 
says, “but the second-time around, the 
only thing that sells is proven service.” 


Electronic switching equipment is making work easier for telephone operators and users in Pine 
Bluff, San Antonio, Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco. Next in line: Lafayette and Kansas City. 


SP’s Telecommunications System in Transition 
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San Joaquin Division Established 


Mohan appointed asst. general 
manager, Burke heads up Los 
Angeles Division; Nations 
named San Joaquin Division 
superintendent. 


In a realignment of its operating divi- 
sions, Southern Pacific has split the Los 
Angeles Division and established a new 


division—the San Joaquin Division with © 


headquarters at Bakersfield. The change 
was effective May I. 


The new San Joaquin Division extends 
from the Sacramento Division boundary 
(see map) southward through the Bakers- 
field subdivision, and incorporates major 
portions of the Mojave and Yuma sub- 
divisions. It ends at the boundary of the 
Tucson Division near Yuma. 

The Los Angeles Division now extends 
from just north of San Luis Obispo, 
through the entire Santa Barbara and 
Colton subdivisions and includes por- 
tions of the Mojave and Yuma subdivi- 
sions to a point near Redlands. Opera- 
tions in the Los Angeles Division will 
focus on the gathering and distribution 
functions of the three major terminals: 
Taylor Yard at Los Angeles, City of In- 
dustry and the West Colton Classifica- 
tion Yard. 

According to Rob Krebs, vice presi- 
dent-operations, the establishment of the 
San Joaquin Division underscores SP’s 
continued commitment to provide ship- 
pers of the valley with efficient rail ser- 
vice. 

Mike Burke, former assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento Division, has 
been named superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Division. He succeeds Mike 
Mohan who has been named assistant 
general manager with headquarters in 


San Francisco. Lloyd Nations has been . 


appointed superintendent of the San Joa- 
quin Division. 

Burke, a graduate of California State 
University at Long Beach, joined the 
company in 1962 as a switchman. He ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Sacramento in 
1973, and in 1979 was named assistant 
superintendent of the Sacramento Divi- 
sion, 

Nations joined SP as a brakeman on 
the Tucson Division in 1951. He served 
as a trainmaster on the Western and Los 
Angeles Divisions before being named 
assistant general manager, Intermodal 
Services at San Francisco in 1968. In 
1979 he was appointed district super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles Division at 
Bakersfield. Nations is a graduate of the 
Texas College of Mines and has also at- 
tended Harvard University’s Program 
for Management Development. 

Mohan joined the company in 1968 as 
a transportation assistant on the Western 
Division after earning his MBA from the 
University of California at Berkeley. He 
was named senior assistant division su- 
perintendent at Los Angeles in 1978. He 
served as superintendent of the Western 
Division before being named Los Ange- 
les Division superintendent in 1979. 


When a panicky deliveryman called 
Southern Pacific not long ago, San Fran- 
cisco telephone operator Marge Sasges 
had a chance to show what woman and a 
communications system can do. 

The problem was undeliverable cargo 
addressed to the as yet untenanted home 
of a transferring SP employee. The car- 
go? The family’s pet farm animals. 

With the fate of a family’s pets in the 
balance, Sasges swung into action. Af- 
ter a series of long distance tele- 

phone calls, she located the family 
en route from Texas to the Bay 

Area in a passenger train. 

Using SP radiotelephone 
equipment, she called the 
man of the family, urgent- 
ly requesting him to get 
to a “land telephone.” 

When he replied that the 
train had just pulled out 
of the station and that the 
radiotelephone would have 
to do, she said, “Well, all 


tight, but the whole Southwest is going to 
know that your horse and sheep have ar- 
rived in San Francisco.” 

Southern Pacific has one of the 
world’s largest privately owned commu- 
nications systems; it’s because of the 
sophistication of and versatility of this 
system that Sasges was able to talk to a 
man in a train somewhere in Texas. And 
because the SP telephone system is eco- 
nomical, all that telephoning was done 
without running up an astronomical bill. 

SP’s skilled and versatile telephone 
operators are at the command posts of a 
telephone system with 38 private branch 
exchanges (company switchboards); 
about 11,000 standard telephones; 3,500 
to 4,000 VHF PBX-mobile radio units 
and a territory extending slightly be- 
yond the limits of the railroad’s 14-state 
operating area. Annual expense for long 
distance charges and telephone equip- 
ment rental alone comes to about $3 
million. 

Not many companies have their own 
tie line dial network, points out Rex 
Hiatt, assistant to the superintendent of 
communications. Nor do most compa- 
nies rely on PBX-mobile radio units to 
function safely and efficiently. 

“VHF (very high frequency waves: the 


San Francisco 
Chief Telephone 
Operator Ed 
Barnes helps han- 
dle a- mini-crisis 
during the change 
from plug board 
fo electronic 
switching. ‘All 
the other chief 
telephone  opera- 
tors have told me 
the first weeks 
with a new system 
were hell,”’ he 
says, “but that it 
was worth it.”” 
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Above: Chicago Operator Pat Sowa (SP’s 
only Chicago operator) says, “Electronic 
switching is easier than working a plug 
switchboard, but I liked working the old 
boards too. You got more exercise that 
way.” Right: Houston Operator Linda 
Lewis says, “There’s no comparison at alt 
between our new system and a plug 
switchboard.”’ A majority of the calls she 
handles on the swing shift are radio calls. 


means for linking radiotelephones in SP 
vehicles or trains with operators and dis- 
patchers) is a way of life for the rail- 
road,” Hiatt says. “People who work on 
the road are using it to keep posted on 
work as it comes in. Signal maintainers, 
for example, on the way to a down 
signal, may learn about new work along 
their route over their mobile radios.” 

SP PBX operators are the crucial link 
between people at mobile radios and the 
test of the world. Operators are responsi- 
ble for notifying others about down or 
stuck crossing gates, derailments, car 
wrecks on railroad tracks, ete. This kind 
of (potential) crisis communication is an 
operator’s top priority and always will 
be. 

In spite of the crucial role operators 
ate called upon to play at times, it wasn’t 
long ago that each and every routine in- 
coming call required their assistance at 
many SP offices. This burden was heavy. 
In the San Francisco General Office, for 
example, 10 operators (at any given mo- 
ment during business hours) handled 100 
outside lines; 2,500 extensions; 350 tie 
lines and 6 radio frequencies. A 1920 ar- 
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ticle in the Bulletin boasted that opera- 
tors of that era were “promptly meeting 
10,000 calls a day.” By 1981, that 
number had grown to 30,000 incoming 
calls alone, 

Throughout the system, SP has been 
moving toward improved telephone tech- 
nology that eliminates the need for 
manual connection of calls. The new 
systems are quiet, compact, efficient and 
versatile, and rely on computer- 
controlled electronic switching equip- 
ment to connect calls. The most recent 
improvements have come in Oakland, 
San Antonio and San Francisco, with 
Lafayette and Kansas City readying for 
switch overs before the end of the year. 
Houston, Los Angeles and Pine Bluff 
have: been using electronic switching 
equipment for-years. 

The trends in SP telephone equipment 
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Los Angeles Operator Isabel Rea says, “We 
work in a completely different style now. 
Although we still use a headset, we don’t 
have to took up numbers as much or watch 
the board (because cut offs are automatic). 
We're more in control.” 


have been toward SP ownership and user 
self-service. Since 1969, SP has been 
replacing its old telephone exchanges 
with new and/or company-owned facili- 
ties, of which the state-of-the-art GTE 
system in San Francisco and Oakland is 
an example. 

The great feature of the new systems is 
DID (Direct Inward Dialing), which frees 
operators from the duty to handle every 
incoming call. Taking self service even 
further, many SP people are now trans- 
ferring and forwarding their own calls 
and doing their own radio paging. Calls 
from radio telephones still require oper- 
ator assistance. 

Even conference calls no longer re- 
quire operator assistance in Los Angeles, 
Pine Bluff, Houston, Oakland, San 
Francisco, San Antonio and Chicago. 

Electronic switching has improved 
telephone service at SP in many ways, in 
many places, but SP’s tried and true 
economical tie line dial network is hard 
to change for the better. 

Because. dispatchers needed ‘to. know 
about oncoming trains, SP entered. the 
communications field in the latter 1800s 
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That’s what San Francisco Chief Tele- 
phone Operator Ed Barnes calls pages 2 
and 3, reproduced here. 

The tie line map guides readers 
through the mystery of access to the tie 
line dial network. Some of its secrets are 
transparent. For example, the access 
code from El Paso to San Francisco is 
clearly 8; from El Paso to Houston, the 
code is 6. 

“But how many people,” Barnes asks, 
“realize that there’s another use to this 
map?” 

When people call operators to com- 
plain that they can’t get through on a tie 
line, they seem to have an innocent faith 
that the operator can make their calls for 


“The most useful two pages in the SP directory—” 


them through some private operator-only 
line. But here’s the real modus operandi 
of the people with the headsets: 

If a Houston caller becomes frustrated 
because the direct tie line to Pine Bluff 
(71) is busy, he can do what SP operators 
do—circumdial. This technique allows 
the caller to use two or more indirect tie 
lines to reach his destination. For exam- 
ple, the Intercity Direct Dialing map 
shows an alternate way to reach Pine 
Bluff from Houston is through Tyler. 
First, the caller dials the access code for 
Tyler (88); then the access code from 
Tyler to Pine Bluff (5). The last step is 
dialing the company extension, and the 
call is complete. 
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with its own telegraph system. In part- 
nership with Western Union, a telegraph 
system parallel to the railroad tracks was 
built to link East and West. 

The tie line dial network, which is still 
the most economical way to place long 
distance calls at SP, evolved from the 
early telegraph. Now based on micro- 
wave towers along main portions of the 
railroad, the tie line dial network extends 
beyond SP track because of agreements 
with the Union Pacific, Burlington 
Northern and Illinois Central. 

Both voice (70 percent) and data (30 
percent) are transmitted via microwave, 
which is also the backbone for TOPS, 
CTC, facsimile transmission, telemeter- 
ing and train dispatching. 

When tie lines are filled, the SPCC’s 
SPRINT and the Bell System’s WATS 
lines are the most economical way to call 
long distance during business hours. Di- 
rect distance dialing is the most costly. 

SP operators once worked with these 
options for all SP long distance callers, 
trading off timeliness, convenience and 
expense. Now computers assess the situa- 
tions for callers in areas with MERS 
(Most Economic Route Selection), a 
thrifty feature of the new electronic 
switching equipment. 

MERS selects SPRINT first, then 
WATS, and when both services are at 
capacity, emits a warning before placing 
a call at Bell’s direct distance dial rates. 
When convenient, callers should heed 
this warning tone and place their long 
distance calls later when SPRINT or 
WATS are available. 

Freed from many of the duties that 


once were their’s, SP operators are find- 
ing that there’s a great need for the 
special services they’ve always provided. 
Radio calls generate a lot of activity. And 
operators still provide general informa- 
tion, locate company personnel (especial- 
ly in emergencies and after hours), chan- 
nel incoming calls to proper departments 
and so on. In a company where 50 per- 
cent of the entries in the telephone direc- 
tory change in a year, SP operators must 
supplement the printed information. 
Automate as much as possible, yet 


human beings are still needed to handle 
questions like: “I have this invoice here. 
Do you know who signed it?” or “I want 
to buy some railroad ties. Who do I talk 
to?” or “What time is it?” “Where am 
1?" js a favorite of every operator at 3:00 
a.m. 

Fortunately, the people at work at an 
SP PBX often seem to Know the answers 
to the most unexpected questions. They 
may even be able to help find a tem- 
porary home for a horse and a sheep that 
have come all the way from Texas. 


Sacramento Operator Regina Gulley likes radio calls best. “Usuatly they’re trainmasters 


contacting trains or radio-to-radio calls,” she says.’ Chief Telephone Operator Cathie 
Denny (middle) and Ramon Blevins also work Sacramento’s plug switchboard. 


Above Ground Construction 
Begins on Pacific Gateway 


The recent ceremonial placement of 
the first steél column marked the start of 
above ground construction of the $68 
million Pacific Gateway, a 30-story of- 
fice building at Mission and Beale Streets 
in San Francisco. 

Among those attending the brief 
ceremony were officials from Southern 
Pacific, Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Bank of America, the 
building’s major tenant, and Dinwiddie 
Construction Company, the general con- 
tractor. 

The 416-foot high sculptured building 
will have a floor area of 547,960 square 
feet, providing 488,114 square feet of 
rentable office space. The project will ac- 
commodate 2,000 to 2,500 permanent 
employees. Occupancy is set for the sum- 
mer of 1982. 

The owner of the project is Pacific 
Gateway Associates, a joint venture of 
the SP Development Company and 
Prudential. The developer is SP Develop- 
ment Company, a real estate subsidiary 
of Southern Pacific Company. 


Representing Southern Pacific ‘Lan Company at the Pacific Gateway ceremony (left to 
right) were: Chief Accountant A. A. Lombardo, Executive Vice President :R. E. Brewer, 


Men begin structural work with placement 
of Pacific Gateway’s first steel column. 


Manager-Building Services C. R. McCullough, Attorney L.W. Telford, Vice President and 


General Manager W. A. Finsterbusch and President O. G. Linde. To the right of Linde are 


Dinwiddie Construction’s construction superintendent Robert Smith and its chairman of the 


board, Curtis Smith. 
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Latest Safety Awards 


SP’s Eagle Eye Award goes to 
employees who point out equipment 
defects easily overlooked but which 
might have led to accidents. Honored 
with the award in recent weeks were the 
following individuals: 

TUCSON DIVISION: Laborer R. D. Ortiz, 
Switchman B. G. Rodriguez, Electrician G. 
R. Rosales, Pitman O. E. Sanchez, 
Locomotive Supplyman F. S. Saleido, Car In- 
spectors L. Salcedo, Jr. and J. Salas, 
Mechanical Laborer R. Sanchez, Switchman 
S. L. Showalter, Machinist D. A. Villatva and 
Brakeman P. G. Wamsley. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Conductor 
W. P. Percival, B&B Carpenter P. Vest, 
Laborer-Driver C. E. Whitefield and Fireman 
R.B. Winn. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Signal Maintainer 
D. Obedoza, Brakeman D. T. Rowan and Car 
Inspector J. Wetzel. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Switchman 
W. G. Echols, Mechanical Electrician L. R. 
Espinoza, Switchman D. D. Faulkner, 
Conductor M. B. Freeman, Fireman R. E 
Fry, Engine 
Sheetmetal Worker R. J. Gilmore, Section 
Foreman L. Gonzales, Clerk A. L. Horn, 
Conductor C. H. Jones, Engineer R. N. 
Jump, Conductors R. E. King and B. B. 
Lenoir, Switchman A. A. Looft, Engineer L. 
W. Larsen, Sheetmetal Worker F. McGuin- 
ess, Brakemen D. L. McMillan and S. S. Nor- 
thrup, Laborer W. Olague, Carman A. 
Papasergia, Switchman K. A. Potthoff, 
Brakeman R. L. Ruiz, Car Foreman R. 
Rubio, Brakeman R. Ramos and Engineer J. 
F. Storment, Jr. 

PINE BLUFF DIVISION: Car Inspector J. 
Ross, Laborer C. L. Schaefer, Car Inspectors 
F. L. Thompson and J. H. Vontongela. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Engineer R. 
J. Reddard, Pipefitter R. Rubio, Welder’s 
Helper F. R. Torres and Signal Maintainer R. 
H. Vanhorn. 

Other outstanding examples of con- 
scientious craftsmen are Pitman E. R. 
Stevens, Track Laborer T. S. Chapa and 
Work Equipment Mechanic J. P.Nansel, 
all of the Tucson Division. Because of 
Stevens’ and Chapa’s use of eye protec- 
tion equipment, they avoided damage to 
their eyes in industrial accidents and have 
been appointed members of the Wise 
Owl Club. Now a member of the Golden 
Shoe Club, Nansel was wearing safety 
shoes ‘during an incident when a’ foot 
might have been injured had he not been 
wearing them. 


Foreman A. R. Guiles, . 


FiestaRail 200 

President D. K. McNear {second from left) 
was in Los Angeles to participate in 
FiestaRail 200, a railroad salute to the Los 
Angeles Bicentennial which included a dis- 
play of modern SP equipment and a special 
visit by SP 4449. George Fatcon, represent- 
ing the Pacific Railroad Society, presented 
Mr. McNear with a Gold Spike Award 
recognizing the 4449. Also attending the 
presentation were Tom Buckley (second 
from right), assistant vice president-public 
affairs, and Al Martin, chairman of the Los 
Angeles Bicentennial Committee. a 


Ending Up at the Throttle of 4449 


When they retired recently, Engineer 
Henry Midkiff (45 years of service) and 
Road Foreman of Engines Don Legg (40 
years) had an especially nostalgic last day 
on the job. 

Midkiff’s last shift was as the engineer 
for SP4449 on her way from Dunsmuir 
to Sacramento. Legg was the officer in 
charge of the train. 

Midkiff said, in an interview in the 
Sacramento Bee, that it takes a veteran 
engineer and fireman to operate one of 
the old steam locomotives: “The thing 
runs mostly on feel,” and yet “it requires 
pretty precise judgment. You need 
meticulous adjustment on the throttle 
.» Steam is all manually controlled. 


There are no automatic operations.” 
Midkiff praised his fireman, Perry 
Plantz, saying that the engineer and 
fireman have to work well together to 
keep the train going. 

Don Legg commented with pride that 
“both Mr. Midkiff and 1 were able to 
finish our careers with Southern Pacific 
on a steam engine, the same as we 
started.” 

Nostalgia was running strong in Port- 
land, too. Conductor W. D. Jaynes 
hunted up an old SP conductor’s uni- 
form to wear on his good-bye ride with 
the historic locomotive. Jaynes retired 
in June, only about a month after taking 
4449 from Portland to Klamath Falls. 0 


San Antonio Division Brakeman Rescues 10-Year-Old 


San Antonio Division Brakeman F. L. 
Martin recently demonstrated some old- 
fashioned heroism when he leapt ahead 
of a moving train to pull from its path a 
10-year-old boy. 

The train was the Tornillo Turn, a 
toad switcher that runs the 35 miles be- 
tween Tornillo and El Paso, Texas. The 
day of the near tragedy, it was crewed by 
Martin, Engineer L. B. Salas, Conductor 
F. L. Selders and Rear Brakeman R. D. 
Bailey. 


Cotton Belt West Officially Opens for Business 


A locomotive was the ribbon cutter at 
the recent official opening of Cotton Belt 
West, a 226-acre industrial complex in 
Carrolton, near Dallas, Texas. Managed 
by Southern Pacific Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, it features water, elec- 
tricity, sewer, telephone and gas service 
as well as central location and rail ser- 
vice—ready and waiting for users. Two 
major corporations are already commit- 
ted to Cotton Belt West, while others are 
negotiating for sites. 

Attending the opening ceremony were 
deft to right): Doyle Gibson, SPIDCo 
manager of ‘planning and engineering; 
Leddie C. Taylor, mayor of Carrolton; 
Jim Jackson, Dallas -County. commis- 


sioner; Ted Searcy, ‘SPIDCo regional 
manager-Dallas, and Charles: Penner, 
vice president and general manager, 
SPIDCo. 


The Tornillo Turn was en route to El 
Paso when Martin observed a figure sit- 
ting foul of the north rail along SP’s 
main line. He instantly alerted Salas, 
who blew the train’s horn as a warning, 
and when the child showed no response, 
put the train into emergency, Meanwhile 
Selders radioed for special agents. 

Even though the train was in emergen- 
cy, Martin realized that it wouldn’t be 
able to stop before reaching the child. He 
descended the ladder of the lead engine, 
leapt forward and pulled the child to 
safety. As he had anticipated, the train 
went over track where the child had been. 

Shortly afterwards, the boy’s mother 
arrived and explained that the child had 
suffered an epileptic seizure. SP police 
cautioned her against allowing any child 
near railroad facilities. 

Tucson Superintendent J. J. Tierney 
commended Martin for going above and 
beyond the call of duty, while Terminal 
Superintendent John Bauer III empha- 
sized that Martin, Salas and Selders all 
showed great presence of mind. 
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tunities for us,” Knussmann points out. 
“In addition to our excellent service to 
Texas, the Gulf Coast ports, Mexico, and 
the West Coast, we now offer a fast, effi- 
cient alternative service to the Southwest 
and Southern California over the Golden 
State Route.” 

Complementing this new service is a 
professional, energetic sales team that 
now includes three female sales represen- 
tatives. 

“We've got a dynamic balance in this 
office that combines years of experience 
with youthful enthusiasm. It’s an in- 
vigorating environment for all of us to 
work in,” Knussmann says. 

If the spirit within the sales office is 
soaring, so are the opportunities for 
bringing additional traffic to the South- 
ern Pacific system, 

The Cotton Belt’s St. Louis office 
covers a territory that includes parts of 
Mlinois, Missouri and lowa. Its sales 
force is out to attract new shippers, 
enlarge active accounts, revive dormant 
accounts and capture business that once 
was handled by the Rock Island. 

“We have bushel baskets of rail com- 
petition here,” Knussmann says about 
St. Louis—the second largest rail center 
in the nation and the 12th largest 
metropolitan area in the U.S. “Many of 
the area’s largest industries are located 
off-line and we have the added competi- 
tion from trucks and barges.” Never- 
theless, Knussmann has never been more 
enthusiastic about the potential of his 
operation which consistently ranks 
among the top three Cotton Belt sales of- 
fices. 

Automobiles, steel, aluminum, ap- 
parel, cotton, containers and agricultural 
products are some of the commodities 
handled by the Cotton Belt in this area. 
One shipper-~the incredibly successful 
Anheuser-Busch brewery—relies upon 
the Cotton Belt to handle rice, hops, 
malt, barley, bottles, cans, and beer. 

Senior Sales Representative Myra 
Jackson recently brought the Pennzoil 
account home to the Cotton Belt. It 
Tepresents one of many accounts pre- 
viously handled by the Rock Island that 
this office hopes to recapture. 

Jackson, a 10-year veteran who started 
with the Cotton Belt in Tyler, Texas, was 
appointed a sales representative in 1979, 

“When I started out, it was all men ex- 


These are the people who give the Cotton Belt’s district sales office.at St. Louis a spirit 


all its own (left to right): Secretary Mary Provance, Sales Representatives Bobby Mat- 
thews and Reynee Curry, Chief Clerk Paul Chilton, Sales Representative Linda Lip- 


cept for me,” Jackson says about her 
first days as a sales rep. “I had to make it 
or break it. But I’m better for it. Know- 
ing the railroad system as I did was the 
real key.” 

Sales Representative Bobby Matthews 
and Account Executive Doug Potter are 
the seasoned professionals in this office. 
Both have 14 years experience in rail sales 
and they have shared their wealth of 
knowledge with the two newest members 
of the sales team: Reynee Curry and Lin- 
da Lippert. Curry joined the office in the 
fall of 1979; Lippert in January 1980. 
Both are college graduates and were 
suited for sales. Curry had worked as an 
account representative for on-line data 
processing systems and Lippert, a sports 
enthusiast who devotes her spare time to 
car racing, had worked as a personnel 
recruiter. With the leadership of the 
veteran sales crew and Myra Jackson’s 
example, they quickly progressed from 
sales trainee to sales representative. 

As an on-line office with considerable 
off-line territory, St. Louis is an excellent 
training spot for new sales reps. 
Knussmann makes sure that each is given 
both large and small accounts as well as 
on-line and off-line accounts to manage. 
He encourages them to seek guidance 
from the experienced members of his 
staff. 

“Traditionally, the veterans have al- 
ways helped the newcomers,” Matthews 
explains. And Potter adds: “Traffic 
managers at the businesses we call on 


pert, Senior Sales Representative Myra Jackson, Account Executive Doug Potter and 
District Sales Manager Clyde Knussmann. 


respect knowledge and service. They are 
impressed by accurate information and 
reliable service—something every good 
salesperson needs.” 

The advice and guidance provided by 
the sales team has been especially helpful 
to the women. 

“Myra is my ‘ace in the hole,’” says 
Linda Lippert of the example and ex- 
perience Jackson has lent her. “And 
Bobby (Matthews) can tell you every- 
thing about operations,” she adds. “It’s 
a great situation for someone who is 
breaking into railroad transportation.” 

Lippert’s evaluation of the assistance 
given by Jackson, Matthews and the rest 
of the staff—which includes Chief Clerk 
Paul Chilton and Secretary Mary Pro- 
vance—is echoed by Reynee Curry. “I 
worked mostly with theory during my 
training period. Now I’m getting prac- 
tical experience as 1 go out on calls on my 
own. It really helps to be able to talk to 
others.”” 

Knussmann is proud of his entire staff 
and is especially pleased with the per- 
formance of the women who are blazing 
new trails in traffic sales. 

“They’ve developed more confidence 
in their abilities each day,” he says, “and 
they’ve proven to the shippers in this ter- 
titory that they are well-qualified repre- 
sentatives of the Cotton Belt. It’s been 
very hard work for them, but it has paid 
off. The shipping public has received 
them well and they’re doing a good job 
for the company.” 
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Perry Herkenhoff 
Accounting 


Donald G. Perry has been appointed 
manager of corporate audit for Southern 
Pacific Company in San Francisco where 
he will be responsible for the company’s 
internal audit activities. 

Perry, a certified public accountant, is 
a graduate of Harvard University. 


SP Communications Company 


H. John Herkenhoff has been named 
controlier of SP Communications Com- 
pany in Burlingame. 

Herkenhoff most recently served as 
controller of the Wickes Forest Indus- 
tries Division of Wickes Corporation at 
Dinuba, California and corporate con- 
troller of Fibreboard Corporation, San 
Francisco. 

He is a graduate of the University 0 
California at Los Angeles and is a cer- 
tified public accountant. 


Operating Department 


Rollin Bredenberg has been named 
assistant general manager at Houston. 
Dan Andreason succeeds Bredenberg as 
superintendent of the Houston Division. 

Bredenberg joined SP in 1964. He has 
held a variety of positions in the com- 
pany, including service as a railroad con- 
sultant to the National Railways of Mex- 
ico. He was assistant superintendent at 
San Antonio and Sacramento before be- 
ing appointed Western Division super- 
intendent in 1979. A few months later he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Houston Division. 

Bredenberg holds a bachelor’s degree 
in transportation from Northwestern 
University and is a graduate of SP’s 
Management Training Program. 

Andreason joined the railroad in 1962 
as a switchman on the Oregon Division. 
He served as assistant trainmaster at 
Eugene, Bakersfield and Oakland, assis- 
tant terminal superintendent at Eugene, 
senior assistant terminal superintendent 
at Houston and safety officer for the 
Oregon Division. In 1979 he was made 
terminal superintendent at Eugene. The 
following year he was appointed assistant 
superintendent at Houston. 

He received his degree in transporta- 
tion from the University of Oregon and is 
also a graduate of SP’s Management 
Training Program. 


Counseling 


SP’s family assistance program helps people with all kinds of problems 
(alcohol, drugs, almost anything). With firm commitments to profes- 
sionalism and confidentiality, the counselors listed below are already helping 
many SP families help themselves. Their assistance or referral is free. If you 
think a new point of view can help you, don’t hesitate to call. 


Bob Taylor Brian Miller Cliff Melton 
Eugene, Ore. Oakland, Calif, San Antonio, Texas 
(503) 484-4777 (415) 465-5436 (512) 222-8315 
Murray Eyford Don Walsh John Klein 
Sacramento, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Houston, Texas 
(916) 483-2118 (213) 793-4275 (713) 868-6299 
bet ee eee _t 
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Appointments 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: D. G, 
Perry £0 manager, corporate audit. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: P. K. 
Romey 10 manager. engineering budgets and control; A. J. 
Wood fo engineer, bridges. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT: At San 
Francisco: Ms. A. L. Parker fo affirmative action officer; R. 
A. Sander, M.D,, 10 medica! officer; G. L. Watson (o training 
and development officer. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: Tucson Division: At Tuc- 
son: R. L. Ross so asst. superintendent. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: W. S. Calvert 70 pur- 
chasing manager; R. E. Welsh to manager, market support and 
administration; at Los Angeles: T, C. Dobbins to terminal 
manager; L. C. Dunkle fo asst. district manager southern 
district; J. M, Jennen to asst, terminal manager; D. E, 
Williams co district manager southern district. 

PURCHASING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: R. P. 
Albracht fo asst. manager, leasing computers & MofW prod- 
ucts; R. 3. Ashworth fo purchasing manager; 3. W. Carro) to 
asst, material manager; W. W. Meedon to manager, feasing 
computers & MofW products; M. A. Reed fo asst. manager, 
material and information systems. 

SP LAND COMPANY: At San Francisco: R. E, Mesick to 
asst. vice president, real estate. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: T. P. Arr- 
ington to analyst, special projects; R. P. Bacchus ta analyst, inx 
termodal asset planning; M. E. Barmare fo asst. manager, ine 
termodal asset planning; R. P. Berora to asst. manager, 
market development, domestic autos; Ms. C. A. Bohigan 10 
special analyst, marketing information services group: C. G. 
Boyvin fo sales pricing coordinator; Ms. C. A. Burgstabler 0 
pricing analyst, grain bureau; J.M. Carboue fo analyst, inter» 

modal market planning; J. C. Chandler 40 senior competitive 
analyst, models and data bases; M, 5. Codey fo market 
analyst; T. R. Condie io market analyst in market planning, 
agricultural group; T. D. Daniels, Jr., f0 pricing analyst, grain 
y.L. Ferguson £0 asst. manager, service economics; 

Forman to senior forecast analyst; Ms. C. A. Gebrier 10 
pricing manager, TCFB; W. T. Gravelle to competitive 
analyst, truck; J, L. Hovey to general manager national ac- 
counts, intermodal sales; G. V. Hunter to asst. manager 
market development, bulk services; R. M. Krantz 10 market 
analyst; R. W. Little to competitive analyst, truck; L. 3. Mar 
day so miarket analyst; §, D. Marquard io senior economist; R. 
R. Milne to asst, manager, intermodal market planning; L. B. 
Osorie, 31., 10 service planner; Ms. D. 3. Patrick fo pricing 
analyst, special projects; Ms. C. A. Riha fo market analyst, 
market development, pulp and paper; J. P. Ripley Il fo service 
manager; T. W. Smith to manager, forecasting; C. P. Susha fo 
manager, competitive analysis; T. S. Wackerman (0 asst, 
manager commerce; M. R. Whitlock £0 asst. product manager; 
Ms. C. A. Williams fo market analyst; C. R. Wong io sales 
systems analyst; at Atlanta: L. 8. Vaughn io regional soles 
manager; at Dallas: J. ¥. Stockton fo area sales manager, at 
Detrait: P. Gordon fo account executive; at Bl Paso: B. L. 
Morris to area sales manager; at Houston: 3. E. Brewer 10 
regional manager, intermodal sales; M, Kelly to regional sales 
manager; W. 3, Klein to manager, intermodal sales; at Lake 
Charles: §. G. Turner 10 district sales manager; at Long Beach; 
R, L, Lamost 10 sales representative; at Los Angeles: F. E, 
Fontana to sales representative; M. 3, Pearce to staff assistant: 
R. L, Riske to senior safes representative; at Oakland: Ms. D. 
C. Duty to sales representative; at Phoenix: T. F, Farber t 
district sales manager. 

COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: At Kansas City: 3. 
M. Ennor to asst. trainmaster; T. 3. Estling to asst. division 
superintendent, mechanical; L. J. Fleteher 10 district manager, 
maintenance of way;1. E, Talia £o sales manager: at Pratt: R. 
W. Gelder to srainmaster, project. 
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Retirements 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: G. A. Cherry, 
assistant chief telephone operator; J. Coleman, purchasing 
manager; C. 7. How, timekeeper; A. L. Lorentzen, clerk; L. 
E, Stahlman, senior rate clerk, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: G. B. 
Christopher, engine foreman; D. M. Hemphill, clerk; J. F. 
McDonald, elecizician. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: A. 3. Louis, daborer; J. M. 
Melancon, B&B foreman; D. C. Reeves and J. A. Rice, clerks. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: I, P, 
Aguirre, focomotive engineer; W.S, Atwood, head clerk; J.C. 
Cannon, car inspector; R. L. Carpenter, conductor; D.C. Cer- 
da, /aborer; G. W. Davis, switchman; C. E, Coffman and E. 
E. Etchegon, focomotive engineers; F. M. Garcia, faborer; J. 
R. Hernandez, caboose supplyman; H. A. Jobnston, chief 
clerk; A, Melendez, car foreman; H. A. Petrowsky, 
locomotive engineer; H. J. Rau, electrician; L. R. Self, 
conductor; L. C. Simons, locomotive engineer; M. V. Smith, 
conductor; M. J, Sosa, /aborer;P, Todd, brakeman, 

OREGON DIVISION: J. A. Briones, ‘aborer;M. L. Conley 
and E. E, Garrard, conductors; D. Herbert, focomotive 
engineer; D. J. Reesman, /aborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. 
B. Barractough, brakeman; D. D. Brown, carpenter; M. 
Casas, laborer; M.L. Felt, conductor; 1.8. Hayes and R. Me- 
Crary, locomotive engineers; H. F. Melgoza, machine 
operator; A. ¥. Padgett, train clerk; G. T, Tucker and 2, R. 
Watkins, conductor. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: M. E. Hope, locomotive 
engineer; E. 3. King, claim clerk; H. L. Roberts, locomotive 
engineer, 

TUCSON DIVISION: C. A. Anderson, conductor; 3. A. 
Cordova, carman; C. R. Hansen, /ocomotive engineer, 

WESTERN DIVISION: R, P. Carroll and E. L. Hetzler, 
docomotive engineers, 

COTTON BELT: T. E. Askew, fireman, Kansas City Divi- 
sion; N. Harper, clerk and R. E. Parris, switchman, both on 
Pine Bluff Division. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: E. C. Extingwood, broke- 
man; R. C. Fineaux, cor inspector; C. R. Silva, carpenter. 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO; R. G. Cardin, 
investigator; R. W. Jnckson, special investigator; Pensioners: 
C.E. Disanto and W, H. Empey, clerks; E. Ross, janitor; E. 
W. Schmitt, R. J. Shirley, J. D. Simpson and B. Sotomayor, 
clerks; F, Williams, electrical engineer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: C. L. 
Yiattman, cormon. Pensioners: J. Y. Allen, manager car 
maintenance-Mechanical; C. Barr, agent-telegrapher; G. H. 
Buxkemper, travel mechanic; T. B. Daniels, foreman; W. J. 
Jones, car foreman; J, 3. Kelly, sheet metal worker; I ¥. 
Lewis, tool room attendant; N. Millon, yardman; J. L. Moses, 
stevedore; C.J. Part, machinist; R. W. Riley, clerk; G. L. 
Strother, district road foreman of engines; J. R. Williams, 
carman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. A, Champagne, car inspector. 
Pensioners: H. City, deborer; G. W. Honeycutt, locomotive 
engineer; W, Martin, Jaborer; E. D. McBride, conductor; 8. E. 
Robla, switchman; W, Stmmous, stevedore, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: D. 
E. Haley, clerk; G.F. Longo, engineer; F. L. Read, clerk; J. E. 

Thomas, motor vehicle messenger, Pensioners: G. C. Allen, 
bridge inpector; 3. Barreras and C, L. Bradford, laborers; C. 
M. BUM, machinist: 1. M. Bravo, sheetmetal worker; R. 
Castro, fuel oi! attendant; E. DeGarmo, conductor; W. G. 
Delay, docomotive engineer; C, E. Dolbee, building 
superintendent-Real Estate; R. C. Garrett, signaiman, A, Mu 


Garcia and 3. Harris, laborers; R. H. Hauskins, clerk; V.N. 
Johnson, clerk; D. Q. Kennedy, fine foreman; H. C. Lebne, 
sheetmetal worker; J. A. Mathiesen, brakeman; R. J. McKin- 
ney, foreman; F. L. Mishler, conductor; 3. W. Oliver, 
lectrician foreman, N. V. Rivera, fuel oil attendant; J. B. 
Steele, sheet metat foreman; La ¥. Sylvester, fireman; C. L. 
Taylor, brakeman; L. G. Wales, waiier; 0. 8. Weitzell, 
locomotive engineer; ¥. E, Westerberg, chauffeur; J. V. 
Zamora, truck driver. 

OREGON DIVISION: W.H. Greene, shop cer foreman; M. 
H. Pfallet, condueror, Pensioners: A. B. Baldwin, faborer;M. 
W. Bucholz, conductor; M. W. Bush, motor car mechanic; Es. 
E. Collom, docomotive engineer; H.R. Loose, senthouse man; 
C.H. Smith, clerk; A. Sotello, laborer; R. Stephens, machi- 
nist;S,4. Ziolkoski, locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: M. 
Flores, clerk; G. W. L. Mills, leader; 8. A. Mills. clerk. 
Pensioners: §. R, Anderson, cor foreman; J. A. Carlson, 
carman; J. Cletk, signalmon; C. DePina, moider helper; R. E. 
Dogger, car inspector; L. M. Eltithorpe, focomotive engineer; 
G. E. Giles, machinist; M. Gonzalez, section foreman; H. 
Hsldorsen, water service mechonic: C. L. Jennings, foreman; 
W. 0. Lawrence, pipefitier; G. Lopes, laborer; H. H. Lyons, 
machinist; R. D. Maht, mechanical scheduler; 8. Mardesa, car 
inspector: S. A. Marion, clerk; R.W. McBachern, brakeman: 
T. Mei, laborer; P. T. Nichols, conductor; N. G. Pandis, 
machinist; P. 3. Reis, laborer; E. B, Smiley, locomotive 
engineer; R. 3. Thomas, store foreman; W. E. Wade and M. 
A. Wright, clerks, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: D. M. Watt, brakeman, 
Pensioners: K.M. Bailey, clerk; J. C. Bond, brakeman; CC. 
Chapmas, signal maintainer; C. R, Garner, foreman; J. B. 
Garriek, machinist; E. Hernandez, laborer; P, Heraander, 
carpenter; G. Kunze, tack foreman; 2. L. Laughlin, 
conductor; J, Mugallanez, Jaborer; A. W. Mattson and J. F. 
Oliver, car inspectors: 5, B. Parker, foreman; G. DB. Raney, 
clerk, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: N. Green, J. L. 
Ramirez and M. Reymundo, lsborers; M. M. Rodriguez, car 
inspector: E. S. Shadrem, general track foreman. 


TUCSON DIVISION: J. Arriola, machinist; P. ¥. Farrar 
and T. D. Kelly, conductors. Pensioners: 1. J. Allman, 
locomotive engineer; M. M. Bray, brakeman; N. 3. Clark, 
signal maintainer; F. Cotungs, laborer; K. N. Everhart, 
switchman; W. L. Finley, electrician; J, Lundberg, ocomotive 
engineer; R. Randles, conductor; C. G. Reeves, foreman; W. 
B. Trent, /ocomotive engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: 8. F. Lambert, conductor; A. 1. 
Padilla, clerk; T. A. Santos, carmgn. Pensioners: C. Iv 
Adkins, business car chef; L. Altomare, car inspector; H. Q, 
Bittick, switchmon, 4. Blackmore, senlor assistant B&B super- 
visor; T. Bolton, laborer; F. C. Carey, clerk; A. R. Corvello, 
carman,¥. Diaz, laborer; A. P. Gatto, locomotive engineer; T. 
E. Hall, switch foreman; M, C. Harris, motor inuck operator; 
C. Kane, conductor; W. A. Lantz, locomotive engineer; F. W. 
Mattix, brakeman; E. E. Mottram, yond helper; P, Nordqalst, 
motorman; C. W. Perdue, conductor; C. Perry, locomotive 
engineer; W. Robinson, coach cleaner; U. S. Rogers, 
washerman; M, J. St. Amold, clerk; ©. S. Thompsou, 
clerk-boggageman; G, W. Turner, carman; T. 3. Valtey, 
switehman; A. Whlte, laborer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: L, Haligoski, car inspector and H. 
Cole, roadmaster-Malden, both with Cotton Belt; R. C. Farn- 
sworth, superiniendent of shops, PMT, Los Angeles; 0. A, 
Fleck, steno-clerk, New York. 


Change of Address 


Moving? Please let us know in time to 
change your address on the Bulletin’s 
computerized mailing list. Fill out 
form C.S, 2520 {available from your 
chief clerk) and return to Supervisor, 
Personnel Services, Southern Pacific, 
One Market Plaza, San Francisco, CA 
94105. 
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Railfair Days 


Sunny skies and thousands of visitors 
greeted the grand opening of the Califor- 
nia State Railroad Museum. Railfair 
Sacramento 1981, a nine-day civic cele- 
bration which coincided with the 
Museum's opening, brought visitors up- 
to-date with a display that included some 


of today’s modern railroad equipment. 
One of the featured displays was a 
rebuik diesel (lop) which showed off the 
fine craftsmanship of our employees at 
the Sacramento Locomotive Works. Eli- 
zabeth and Nathan Courey (inset), 
children of George Courey, systems ana- 


lyst at San Francisco, climbed aboard for 
a first-hand look at the locomotive. 
Retiree Gus Fugitt (left) was on hand 
for the special Railfair salute to retired 
SP railroad employees which Vice Presi- 
dent L. E. Hoyt (right) presided over. 
Sacramento Boilermaker Chris Ziegman 
and his family—Kim, 5-month-old Shean 
and 2/4 -year-old Harley—posed in front 
of the 4449. SP brochures were dis- 
tributed from an information booth. O 
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